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INTRODUCTION 

At present the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is experiencing exten- 
sive growth in occupational education. Two main trends ^ve 
converged to produce this expansion. The first is the rising national 
awareness that the majority of our young people are being poorly 
prepared by our schools to assume a productive place in the labor 
force. On the average, only about three-fourths of the students in a 
ninth grade class graduate from high school and only about one-half of 
these graduates, roughly one-third of the ninth grade enrollment, enter 
college. Despite this, the main emphasis in high school instruction has 
been directed to those students who plan to go on to college. The 
s^ond trend, which has influenced Pennsylvania more specifically, was 
the long-run economic decline in the State. The high rates of unem- 
ployment, the slow growth of population, and the actual drop in popu- 
lation in the 15 to 30 age group prior to 1963, alerted educators and 
legislators that corrective action was necessary. 

This corrective action has mainly taken the form of supporting area 
vocational-technical schools. Most of these are of the part-time (or 
“about”) type where the student receives specialized shop and labora- 
tory instruction in the area school and other instruction in his “home” 
school. The curriculum offered in these schools, while based on labor 
market studies, tends to be similar to the traditional offerings. The 
usual groupings of trade and industrial, technical, agriculture, etc. Me 
being followed in organizing the programs and courses that are to be 

offered. , ... , 

The Federal legislation that has made this expansion possible— the 

Vocational Education Act of 1963— does not, however, require t^t 
programs be organized along traditional lines. The primary aim of this 
legislation is: “To maintain, extend, and improve existing pro^ams of 
vocational education, to develop new programs of vocational educa- 
tion,’’ and to provide combinations of education and employment that 
persons of all ages may “have ready access to vocational leamng or 
retraining which is of high quahty, which is realistic in the of ac- 
tual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, and which is 
suited to their needs, interests, and ability to benefit from such training. 



The Issues , , ^ . 

The directives of Congress are broad. The question arises as to the ex- 
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tent to which vocational education is responding to them. It is to this 
question that this report is directed. It is concerned with vocational 
education in general, based on data obtained from three cities in Penn- 
sylvania, and is designed to explore the following questions: 

1. To what extent has vocational and technical education penetrated 
the school enrollment? 

2. What adjustments have been made in vocational and technical 
programs to meet the needs of the students and the changing re- 
quirements of employers? 

3. What are the strengths and weaknesses in the existing programs: 
agriculture, distributive education, home economics, ofiBce occu- 
pations, technical, and trade and industrial? 

On the assumption that the vocational education programs need to 
be expanded, it will be helpful to explore the following additional 
questions so that the answers can assist the administrators of vocational 
and technical education in the future development of their programs. 
The questions are: 

4. What is the evaluation of the vocational education graduate of 
his school experience? 

5. What has been the employment e;q)erience of the vocational edu- 
cation graduate? 

6. Do the extra costs of vocational education produce suiSicient extra 
benefits to justify the continuation of these extra costs? 

Gathering the Data 

In an attempt to answer these questions reliance was placed on a 
variety of sources of information, including data from three selected 
cities in Pennsylvania. One was defined as small, under 100,000 in 
population; one as medium-sized, between 100,000 and 500,000 in pop- 
ulation; and one as large, over 500,000 in population. These cities will 
remain unidentified in this report. It should be noted that the three 
cities were not selected randomly. They were selected because they 
are generally acknowledged among vocational educators to have good 
vocational programs. The sample, therefore, is not representative of all 
vocational graduates in Pennsylvania. It can be assumed, however, 
that the measures of the employment experiences of the graduates in 
this sample reflect the upper range of the advantages to be obtained 
from vocational preparation as it has been conducted in the past. The 
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similarity of the results in the present study to other more general 
studies^ suggests that though the conclusions drawn from these data 
may not reflect specific situations in particular communities they do 
have considerable applicability to vocational education in general. 

Information designed to answer the questions listed above was ob- 
tained from four major sources: 

1. Reports of a visiting team of experts representing the various 
programs in vocational education." 

2. Census data which provide background data on the economic 
and social characteristics of each city. 

3. Personal interviews with 1,780 graduates from the academic (col- 
lege preparatory), vocational, and general curricula which pro- 
vided the information on the students' employment experiences 
and their evaluations of their training. 

4. The evaluation of the graduates’ performance on the job by their 
supervisors. 

The interviews of the graduates were obtained in the small and 
medium-sized cities from lists provided by their high school. In each 
of these two cities 583 interviews were conducted. In the large city 
some interviews were obtained in following-up names provided by 
their high schools but most were obtained through the cooperation of 
their employers. A total of 614 interviews was conducted in the large 
city. In all three cities the interviews, conducted in the summer of 
1965, were limited to graduates of the public schools from the years 
196o' to 1964. The respondents, thus, had from one to five years of 
employment experience. 

It was originally intended that the interviews would include 50 per 
cent vocational graduates, 25 per cent academic graduates, and 25 
per cent general curriculum graduates. It proved difficult to distinguish 
between general and vocational preparation in office occupations. To 
hold to a strict definition of vocational preparation, a criterion of 
whether or not the respondent had studied shorthand was established. 

> Kaufman, J. J. et al. The Role of The Secondary School in The Prepar^on of 
Youth for Employment. Institute for Research on Human Resources, The Pennsyl- 

vanisi State University, 1967. i rr ? 

Eninger M. U., The Process and Product of T ir 1 High School Level Vocational 

Educalimin the United States: The Product. Pittsburgh, Pa.: American Institutes 

for Research, 1965. _ r 

^ The original visits were made in the spnng of 1965. In the spnng or 
the three Pennsylvania school systems were again contacted to determine what 
adjustments had been made in curriculum offerings since the previous visits. 
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Those respondents who had studied shorthand were considered voca- 
tionally prepared. This definition tended to overweight the general 
curriculum. The final percentages were vocational graduates 42 per 
cent, general curriculum graduates 41 per cent, and academic gradu- 
ates 17 per cent. The proportion of males and females was almost equal. 

The general curriculum should not be confused with general educa- 
tion. Presumably, general education is a component of all of the cur- 
ricula. It includes comses in English, history, and social studies, and 
usually science and mathematics. Occasionally the last two are taught 
as related vocational courses but more often they are included as part 
of general education. The general curriculum, however, is a track for 
those students who do not plan to go on to college and who do not 
have specific vocational plans, or for those whose plans do not match 
the vocational offerings, or for those who cannot gain acceptance into 
the vocational curriculum. Thus, the general curriculum is followed 
by those students who simply do not “fit” the other curricula. Most 
students select it not because it provides options that fit their needs 
but because either they cannot meet the requirement of the other cur- 
ricula or they are unsure of their own career plans. 

The Issues and the Results 

Each of the six questions about the success of vocational education is 
addressed specifically in this report. 

In Chapter 2 the degree to which vocational education has pene- 
trated the school enrollment in three Pennsylvania cities is discussed. 
At first glance the penetration appears to be rather substantial — 30 per 
cent. Most of these students, however, were enrolled in oflBce occupa- 
tions programs. These programs were not reimbmsable until the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963. When office occupations are excluded, 
the total enrollment in all other vocational programs falls to seven per 
cent in the three selected cities. 

The office occupations programs were the only ones to show congru- 
ence between enrollments and employment patterns in the labor mar- 
kets of the three communities. The other programs, primarily because 
of their low enrollments, failed to reflect the occupational patterns of 
the labor markets. The high demand for office workers does not nec- 
essarily explain the success of the office occupations programs. There 
also was a high demand for students trained in distributive education 
but the enrollments in these programs were very small. Some reasons 
for these disparities are discussed in Chapter 3. 

In Chapter 4 the reports are summarized of the evaluation team 
that visited the schools in the three communities and rated their voca- 




tional programs. These ratings were generally better than average. As 
seen by the experts, what these vocational programs were doing, they 
were generally doing well. 

The interview responses of the graduates in the three cities were not 
as favorable as the reports of the experts. The results of the interviews 
are reported in Chapters 5, 6, and 7. Each chapter is concerned 
with a different segment of the respondents’ experiences. Chapter o 
covers them experiences in school. Chapter 6 concentrates on the 
guidance and counseling received by the graduates. And Chapter 7 
is concerned with their employment experiences. 

The data awered in Chapter 5 point to some disturbing relationships 
in the school experiences of the graduates. Curriculum choice was 
found to be largely determined by family circumstances and IQ, and 
not as the result of individual interests. Another disturbing finding was 
that about one-tbird of the vocational males who attended comprehen- 
sive schools felt ‘looked-down on” because of the courses they took. A 
third finding was the cultural limitations on the vocational plans of 
girls and the acceptance of these limitations by girls. All of these issues 

are discussed at greater length in Chapter 5. 

Most of the graduates who recalled receiving guidance and counsel- 
ing reported favorably on their experiences. However, about one-half 
of the vocational graduates reported that they never discussed their 
course choices vidth a counselor, and over three-fourths reported that 
they never discussed their job plans. The figures for academic and gen- 
eral curriculum graduates were not quite so low. Obviously, if guid- 
ance is to carry out the function for which it is designed, much greater 
emphasis is needed. The direction that this expansion should take is 

discussed in Chapter 6*. j -u j 

The actual employment experiences of the graduates are descnbed 

in Chapter 7. The measures discussed in this chapter tend to reflect 
more favorably on vocational education than those presented in Chap- 
ters 5 and 6. Vocational graduates are shown to have experienced at 
least as good, and in most cases better, occupational experiences than 
graduates of the other curricula. A section in this chapter suggests that 
the extra earnings of the vocational graduates justify the extra costs of 
their education. 

A New Direction for Vocational Education 

Most of the data thus suggest that vocational education is a success. 
The experiences of its graduates are generally favorable. There is 
enough contrary evidence, however, to argue against the expansion of 
vocational education along traditional lines. The reasons for taking 
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this position are presented in Chapter 8. This discussion should not 
be interpreted to mean that vocational education, in its traditioiial form, i 

should be abandoned. Rather, it suggests that new, innovative pro- j 

grams should be considered and that additional funds should be di- 
rected towards those students who are not interested in or cannot meet 
the requirements of vocational education as it is usually conducted. | 

EssentiaUy it is argued in Chapter 8 that vocational education | 

has a key or the means to make education relevant to the large per- 
centage of students who presently drift through the typical general 
curriculum that was described above. To reach these students, how- 
ever, vocational education must broaden both its approach and its 
goalL The emphasis for these students should no longer be on specific 
training for a delimited number of occupations. Instead the appealing 
features in the basic nature of vocational education should be used to 
bring relevance to the learning experiences of those students who are 
bored and frustrated by the abstract and verbal emphasis that domi- 
nates most non-vocational secondary education. In other words, voca- 
tional education should be the vehicle for bringing general education, 
in its best sense, as well as occupational preparation, to those students 
who presently can find nothing of personal relevance in their school 

experiences. , i i n ^ 

This recommendation should not be interpreted solely as a call to 

bring the “disadvantaged” student into vocational education, '^ere is 
a need for this, of course, and it appears that vocational education can 
serve these students as well. But the students to whom school is not 

relevant are not only the disadvantaged. 

The vast majority of the students in the general curriculum, espe- 
cially those who graduate from this curriculum, are not disadvantaged. 

They come from stable homes where the necessities of life have been 
provided. Such young people are not alienated from society. In most 
cases they are eager to assume productive roles in it. While in high 
school, however, they are not ready to make the initial career decision 
wliich a curriculum choice represents. They realize that they are not I 

going on to college, but they lack sufficient vocational maturity and 
information to decide to prepare for non-college occupations. As a re- 
sult, their curriculum decisions are made by default. They end up in 
the ’general curriculum because there is none other suitable for them. 

Because the educator does not know what to do with the general 
curriculum, he gives its students a hodgepodge of low level academic | 

and vocational courses. These courses are largely useless to the stu- 
dents and the students realize this. The frequent complaint “How am 
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I ever going to use this subjectr is all too valid for the general cur- 

riculum student. , i i • 

Vocational education has a means of making the school expenence 

relevant. The data in the following chapters document the need and 
suggest the potential. Much work must be done if this potential is to 
be achieved. New types of programs must be designed and tested. O 
stvles of administration will have to be replaced. New teachers and 
administrators will have to be trained and old ones ^o^amed But 
these are operational problems that can be overcome. They mus^ ^ 
overcome if ways are to be found to make education meanmgful for 
those students who presently waste their high school years. 



THE PENETRATION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 

IN THREE CITY 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

IN PENNSYLVANIA 

This chapter is directed to the question: “To what extent has vocational 
and technical education and non-vocational occupational training pen- 
etrated public and secondary education in Pennsylvania cities?” The 
answer is based on data from three cities in Pennsylvania. 

Vocational enrollments for high school boys and girls were compared 
to total enrollments in the schools of a small, medium-sized, and large 
city. In addition, enrollments for vocational programs in each service 
area were studied for these schools, both combined and separately. 
And, finally, non-vocational occupational education enrollments were 
examined for each of the vocational service areas for each of the city 
school systems. 

A major problem in reviewing vocational study enrollments was to 
determine which figures were strictly vocational as distinguished from 
occupational in orientation. Vocational education, restricted by laws 
and regulations, represented a part of the total occupational education 
program found in the city secondary schools. For purposes of this 
study, vocational education was defined as including those programs 
which were reimbursed by the Department of Public Instruction, and 
ofiBce occupations education. The new educational service known as 
office occupations education was not fuUy adopted into the vocational 
education family at the time that some of the data were collected, but 
its clear vocational nature made its inclusion necessary. 

The Overall Penetration Data 

Table 1 shows that during the 1964-85 school year approximately 20,- 
000 students, or 30 per cent of all students enrolled in the public high 
schools of the three cities, were taking a vocational program as defined 













above. An additional 18,492, or 26 per cent, were enrolled in some 
form of non-vocational occupational training, as can be seen in Table 2. 
Thus, it would appear that a substantial number of students were ob- 
taining some form of vocational or occupational training in the three 

schools. . . 

However, the penetration of vocational education or occupational 

training is not as great as it seems when the data are examined in terms 
of the individual cities, the specific programs, and the sex of the stu- 
dents. Furthermore, the enrollment data for non-vocational occupa- 
tional training include a significant amount of duplication because the 
students may have enrolled in more than one program by taking selec- 
tive courses. 



Table 1. A Comparison of Vocational and Total High School Enroll- 
ments in Grades Ten to Twelve in Three Cities During the 
1964-65 School Year 





Hizh School Enrollment 


Per Cent 




Vocational 


Total 


Vocational 


Total, three cities 
Male 
Female 


19,557 

5,994 

13,563 


64,566 

33,311 

31,255 


30.3 
18.0 

43.4 



Table 2. A Comparison of Non-Vocational Occupational and Total 
High School Enrollment in Three Cities During the 1964-65 
School Year 





Hizh School Enrollment 


Per Cent 




Occuoational 


Total 


Occupational 


Total, three cities 
Male 
Female 


17,034 

4,533 

12,501 


64,566 

33,311 

31,255 


26.4 

13.6 

40.0 



What are the significant conclusions to be drawn from the enroll- 
ment data set forth in Tables 1 and 2? 

First, it is quite apparent that the data presented are dominated by 
the large city enrollments. The percentages of enrollments in vocation- 
al education in the small and medium-sized cities were 41 and 50 per 
cent, respectively. (See Tables 5, 8, and 11.) 

Second, the 30 per cent penetration rate in vocational education re- 
flects a relatively heavy enrollment of females. For example, in the 
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three cities the male enrollment was 18 per cent while the female 
enrollment was 43 per cent. 

Third, enrollment in vocational education in the three cities was 
dominated by the heavy female participation in office occupations, as 
can be seen from Table 3. If this group is excluded, the percentage 
rate of enrollment in vocational education falls from 30 per cent to 11 
per cent. This computation is not designed to minimize the importance 
of office occupations training for females but rather to point up the 



Table 3. Male and Female Enrollments in Vocational Programs in 
Three Pennsylvania City Public School Systems During the 
1964-65 School Year 









Enrollments 






V ucduundi — 

Education 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Program 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Agriculture 
Distributive education 
Home economics 
Office occupations 
Technical 

Trade and industrial 
Student Total 


0 

228 

2 

2,342 

224 

3,198 

5,994 


3.80 

.04 

39.07 

3.74 

53.35 

100.00 


0 

315 

241 

12,390 

28 

589 

13,563 


2.32 

1.78 

91.35 

.21 

4.34 

100.00 


0 

543 

243 

14,732 

252 

3,787 

19,557 


2.78 

1.24 

75.33 

1.29 

19.36 

100.00 



Table 4. Non-Vocational Occupational Enrollments for Grades Ten 
to Twelve in Three Pennsylvania Cities by Sex for the Six 
Ser/ice Areas 



Service Area 

General agriculture 
Distributive education 
General home economics 
Office practice** 
Technical education 
Trade and industrial* * 

Grand Total 



Enrollments 



Male 



Female 



Total 



231 


58 


289 


1.56 


0 


0 


0 


0.00 


170 


8,802 


8,972 


48.52 


1,166 


5,037 


6,203 


33.54 


0 


0 


0 


— 


2,966 


62 


3,028 


16.38 


4,533 


13,959 


18,492 


100.00 



* Includes trade preparatory, trade exploratory, and industrial arts enrollments. 



** The non-vocational enrollments above included (1) those students who were 
developing competency in personal-use skills and (2) those students who were re- 
ceiving basic and background instruction for continued education. 

Note: It was estimated by the school personnel in each of the three school systems 
that 35, 100, and 72 per cent of the office occupations education was vocational in 
the small, medium-sized, and large cities. Vocation^ was defined as specialized 
instruction for students to become wage earners in offices. 
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relationship between tiie degree of penetration of vocational education 

and the industrial structure of the community. 

Fourth, although it appears that non-vocational occupational training 
involved about 26 per cent of the students in the three cities, a heavy 
concentration is found in female enrollment in general home econom- 
ics and ofBce practices, as can be seen from Table 4. If these categories 
are excluded, the percentage falls from 26 per cent to 7 per cent. 
Again, it is not intended to minimize the importance of these two pro- 
grams, but it is important to recognize that they do not necessarily 
represent significant training for the world of work. 

In general, it can be concluded that during the school year 1964-65 
neither vocational education nor some form of occupational training 
had significantly penetrated the students enrolled in the secondary 
school systems in the three cities studied. It is true that since that year, 
Pennsylvania has made significant advances by supporting, as indi- 
cated earlier, the construction of new area vocational schools and other 
vocational programs. It is also true, however, that the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania may still have a longer way to go. 

Fenetration hy Size of City 

In Tables 5 to 14 there aje presented data on enrollments in both the 
vocational and occupational curricula by sex and program, according 
to the size of the city. 

The first impression of the penetration of the student body in the 
small city would be that its school system was making substantial ef- 
forts in vocational and occupational education and training, since ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of its students were enrolled in the traditional 
vocational education curriculum. If one were to exclude the enrollment 
of females in home economics and office occupations, the percentage 
falls to 24 per cent. This is still a high percentage when compared with 
the larger cities. The explanation for this relatively high penetration 
might be that vocational education in the smaller city was housed in a 
comprehensive high school in contrast to the larger city which usually 
had a separate vocational school. Thus, potential students might have 
a greater awareness of the vocational curriculum, a greater opportunity 
to take a vocational program without changing schools, and a greater 
exposure to vocational teachers who can acquaint the students with the 
vocational curriculum. 

It is fairly obvious from Table 5 that there was an unusual amount 
of duplication in the enrollments in the occupational programs in the 
small city. What is unknown is the degree of duplication. What is sig- 
nificant is that, apparently, a large proportion of the students were 
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carrying on occupational explorations in this city, as revealed in Table 7. 



Table 5. Enrollments in Vocational and Occupational Programs in a 
Small Pennsylvania City Public School System During the 
1964-65 School Year 





High School Enrollments 


Per 


Cent 


Vocational 


Occupational 


Total 


Vocational 


Occupational 


Total 


1,287 


1,786 


3,152 


40.8 


56.7 


Male 


710 


545 


1,617 


43.9 


33.7 


Female 


577 


1,241 


1,535 


37.6 


80.9 



Why was this exploration taking place? It could be hypothesized 
that some of these students found the academic curriculum unsatisfac- 
tory and the vocational curriculum too difficult. Others might have 
avoided the vocational curriculum, because of the emphasis in our so- 
ciety on academic training as a basis for college entrance, but still 
might have sought special occupational training. Still others might 
have found that the offerings in the small city were too limited- Table 
14 shows the enrollments in various trade, industrial, and technical pro- 
grams and reveals that in the small city there were 12 such courses in 
contrast to 23 courses in the large city, primarily for boys. 

The medium-sized city showed a 50 per cent enrollment in voca- 
tional education and a 10 per cent enrollment in occupational training, 
the latter concentrated among the females in home economics. (Tables 
8-10) In Table 9 the data show a heavy enrollment of females in office 
occupations. If this category is removed, it is found that the penetra- 
tion rate for vocational education drops from 50 per cent to 26 per cent. 

The occupational enrollment in the medium-sized city consisted of 
girls enrolled in general home economics. Here little exploratory edu- 
cation was found among the students in the high school, reflecting 
limited options. 

As far as course offerings are concerned, Table 14 reveals a some- 
what larger number of offerings in the medium-sized city as compared 
with the small city: 14 as against 12. 

The data for the large city revealed that about 28 per cent of the 
students were enrolled in vocational education. Of the 16,349 enrolled, 
11,085 represented female enrollments in office occupations. Thus, the 
elimination of this category reduced the percentage enrollment from 
28 per cent to slightly less tlian six per cent. 

Again, a large proportion of the enrollment of girls in the occupa- 
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tional programs were involved in general home economics. In addition, 
a substantial portion of the males were enrolled in a recently devel- 
oped trade preparatory program. This can be briefly described as an 
organized curriculum which attempted to meet the needs of boys who 
did not have the aptitude or desire ( either innate or because of early 
environmental factors) to participate in the strictly vocational educa- 
tion curriculum. 

This trade preparatory curriculum offers the student an opportunity 
for vocational exploration as well as training in mechanical skills. 
Graduates from Ais curriculum are prepared to enter a variety pf 
skilled trades including cabinet making; electrical, foundry or mechani- 
cal work; machine operation; painting; tool and die making; and weld- 
ing. The student has an opportunity to explore briefly the shop areas 
in the 10th grade and then to choose more specific shop training during 
the 11th and 12th grades. An analysis of the results of this program is 
presented below, but it is sufficient to state at this point that, in gen- 
eral, the trade preparatory program may have been a desirable sub- 
stitute for the general curriculum. 

The Trade Preparatory Curriculum 

As mentioned previously, the large city carried on a trade preparatory 
program, which was briefly described above. A study of this program, 
based primarily on interviews with 108 male graduates, resulted in 
four main findings: 

1. The personal and family characteristics of these graduates were 
similar to those of the graduates of the vocational curriculum. 

2. The trade preparatory graduates felt just as accepted and as well 
treated by their classmates and their school as the graduates of the 
vocational and academic curricula. 

3. The trade preparatory graduates rated their preparation for their 
first jobs less favorably than the vocational graduates, but more favor- 
ably than the academic graduates. 

4. Compared to the vocational graduates, the trade preparatory 
graduates were less likely to be placed in their first jobs by their schools. 

Negroes, in the large city, represented a larger proportion of the 
students interviewed in the trade preparatory curriculum as compared 
with the other curricula. 

On balance, it can be asserted that an eflhrt was made by the large 
city school system to develop a curriculum to meet the recognized 
needs of a special group of students, whose needs were not being met 
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curricula. The fundamental question still remains as to 
whether the program was innovative enough to meet their needs. 



Table 6. Male and Female Enrollments for Vocational Programs in 

a Small Pennsylvania City Public School System During the 
1964-65 School Year ^ 



Vocational 

Education 



Male 



Enrollments 



Female 



Total 



Agriculture 


0 




i\o. 

0 

14 

148 

390 

25 

0 

577 


Vo 


IMo, 


% 


Distributive education 
Home economics 
Office occupations* 
Technical 

Trade and industrial 
Student Total 

^ ^ hft vnoaHnnoT 


10 

2 

110 

142 

446 

710 


1.41 

.28 

15.49 

20.00 

62.82 

100.00 


2.43 

25.65 

67.59 

4.33 

100.00 


0 

24 

150 

500 

167 

446 

1.287 


1.86 

11.66 

38.85 

12.98 

34.65 

100.00 



Table 7. Male and Female Enrollments in Non- Vocational Occupa- 
tional Programs in a Small Pennsylvania City Public School 
System During the 1964-65 School Year 



Occupational 

Program ' 

A^culture 
Distributive education 
Home economics 
OfiSce occupations 
Technical 

Trade and industrial* 
Student Total 

* Includes industrial arts. 



Enrollments 

^^6 Female 

No. % No. % 



0 


— 


0 




0 


— 


0 





40 


7.3 


503 


40.5 


205 


37.6 


726 


58.5 


0 


— 


0 




300 


55.1 


12 


1.0 


545 


100.0 


1,241 


100.0 



Total 

No. % 

0 — 

0 — 

543 30.4 

931 52.1 

0 — 

312 17.5 

1.786 100.0 



Table 8. Enrollments in Vocational and Occupational Programs in a 

Medium-Sized City Public School System During the 1964- 
65 School Year 





High School Enrollments 

VOCJltinnii 1 


Per Cent 


Total 

Male 

Female 


1,921 394 

981 0 

940 394 


luiai 

3,819 

2,009 

1,810 


vocational 

50.3 

48.8 

51.9 


Occunational 

10.3 

2L8 
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q Male and Female Enrollments for Vocational Propams in 
a Melm Sized Pennsylvania City Public School System 
During the 1964-65 School Year 




Distributive education 
Home economics 
Office occupations 
Technical 

Trade and industrial 
Student Total 



28.13 

8.36 

62.90 

100.00 



97.34 

0.32 



62.00 

4.42 

32.12 

100.00 



Table 10. Male and Female Enrollments in Non-Vocational Occupy 
Honal Programs in a Meditim-Sized Pennsylvama City 
Public School System' During the 1964-65 School Year 



Occupational 
Pro^am 
Agriculture 
Distributive education 
Home economics 
Office occupations 
Technical 

Trade and industnal 
Student Total 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



Table 11 EnroUments in Vocational and Occupational Pro^ams in a 
Table 11. p^„ 5 yiva„ia City Public School System During the 

Ypar 
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Table 12. Male and Female Enrollments for Vocational Programs in 
a Large Pennsylvania City Public School System During 
the 1964-65 School Year 



Vocational 
Education 
Program 



Enrollments 



Male 



Female 



No. 



% 



No. 



% 



Total 



No. 



Agriculture 0 

Distributive education 212 4.92 

Home economics 0 — 

Office occupation* 1,956 45,w 

Technical 265 6.16 

Trade and industrial 1,870 

Student Total 4,303 100.00 



0 

279 

93 

11,085 

13 

576 

12,046 



2.32 

0,77 

92.02 

0,11 

4,78 

100,00 



0 

491 

93 

13,041 

278 

2,646 

16,349 



3.00 

0.57 

79.77 

1.70 

14.96 

100.00 



In office occupation education 72 per 
the vocational program. 



cent of total enrollment was reported in 



Table 13. Male and Female Enrollments in Non-Vocational Occupa- 
tional Programs in a Large Pennsylvania City School Sys- 
tem During the 1964-65 School Year 



Enrollments 


€ lopitnationAi 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Prograin 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Agriculture 
Distributive education 
Home economics 
Office occupations 
Technical 

Trade and industrial 
Student Total 


231 

0 

130 

961 

0 

2,666 

3,988 


5.8 

3,2 

24.1 

66,9 

100.00 


58 

0 

6,447 

4,311 

0 

50 

10,866 


0.5 

59.3 

39.7 

oi 

100.00 


289 

0 

6,577 

5,272 

0 

2,716 

14,854 


1.9 

44.4 

35.5 

18.2 

100.00 
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SldJ m reported that 20 to 30 per cent^ 

Slerpreparatory students and 10 to 15 per cent of the vocatrona - 
techrfca? stadents entered coUege, The medium-sized city school sys- 
LtTe^led that 29 per cent of its students went - ^ def 
institutions while 44 per cent pursued some type of ^st-high sc o 
National activity. The large city -^ool sy^ni^ormd that ^ 
cent attended college, 8 per cent entered other kinds of educational 
institutions, and 49 per cent found employment in the world o w r . 
The proporton of students who completed college, althoug a i cu 

figure to obtain, is usuaUy about one-half. 

K is quite evident from these figures that a vast majority ^ 

dents to the three cities did not go on to Ugher education and entoed 
the world of work without any specialized 

was particularly true of the boys in the ^^ooK ” 

whom were enrolled in vocational programs. The ^er percertag^ 
of enrollment in vocational education (frequently cited) m 
flee”" ’ enrollment of females in home economics and office 

Th^Tso been shown that large proportions of th®;" were 
enrolled in non-vocational ®®®“P®«»“f' 

some exploration or simply dissatisfaction with «>eji®» 

Z^cTLgs. This group, probably large in number, eventu^y 
eto the labor force without any organized occupational trammg be- 
came ffie school systems generally do not have a well-conceived cur- 

"u7:a1h"tod service had programs which were non- 
vo^Sltuch as home economics, educators 

vnrarional services were reluctant to recognize the importance or re 
lated courses and programs. General, exploratory, and prep^atory edu- 
cation is vital to the continuum in occupational and general educatio . 

The small and medium-sized cities had a higher percentage o v - 
raHonal students in the high school population than did the large city. 
Vocatio^^^^^^^ in the small and medium-sized cities was housed 

high school while in the large city, it was often 

taught in separate vocational schools. , , . , _ 

Students in the comprehensive high schools m the ^ 

about vocational education before they could take it, by vi^e of th 
M that they lived in the vocational environment. Vocational edu- 
cators in vo Juoaal schools had the additional task of 
dents in general schools with vocational programs and enticing th 
m change -hools. This may have accounted in part for the differences 
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in degree of penetration of vocational education between large and 
small city school systems. How the students felt they were treated in 
the comprehensive and the separate vocational school is discussed in 
Chapter 5. 

The large city schools offered more vocational programs than the 
small and medium-sized city schools presumably because of a larger 
student population. Thus, in the large city more options were avail- 
able. (See Table 14,) It is possible that where fewer vocational offer- 
ings were available, some students were forced into programs. 

Both boys and girls enrolled for training in vocational education. 
Total enrollment figures for the two sexes differed greatly. Likewise, 
services within vocational education showed enrollments with marked 
differences relative to sex. Boys tended to enroll in agriculture, tech- 
nical, and trade and industrial education. Girls tended to enroll in 
home economics and ojffice occupations education. The enrollment of 
male and female students in distributive education was somewhat bal- 
anced. Without trade and industrial education for the boys and oflBce 
occupations education for the girls in city schools, vocational educa- 
tion would have had insignificant enrollments. 

Technical education, by definition, does not appear to fit well into 
the secondary vocational program, if the limited number of offerings 
and small enrollment can be taken as indices. Difficulty of subject 
matter, immaturity of students, extended training time needed, and 
employment problems of graduates may be factors which limit tech- 
nical education at the secondary level. 




VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 



Chapter 2, in general, revealed that in three Pennsylvania cities voca- 
tional education, with the exception of oflSce occupations, had not 
significantly penetrated the school population during the school year 
1964-65, despite the fact that there was evidence of the interest of stu- 
dents in some occupational exploration and despite the fact that a 
large majority of them would find themselves in the labor force, rather 
than in some form of higher education. 

Another question which arose in this study of vocational education 
is the extent to which the vocational programs reflected the changing 
employment patterns of the three cities under study and the extent to 
which educators made appropriate adjustments. If little, or no rela- 
tionship existed between the vocational programs and employment 
patterns, suggestions on the adjustments in the programs are in order. 

This is not to say that local labor market needs should be the sole 
criterion of the type of offerings of a vocational curriculum. The na- 
ture of the jobs for which workers are needed — ^the pay and working 
conditions of these jobs — ^must be taken into consideration. And con- 
sideration should also be given to the interests of the students, recog- 
nizing that the goal of vocational education is not necessarily the 
learning of a skill, but may be the development of certain attitudes 
towards work and the work environment. 

This chapter is concerned mainly with the degree of relationship 
between the program offerings and the needs of the community. Each 
of the three cities is discussed separately. The issue of the interests of 
the students is discussed in Chapter 5. 



I: SMALL PENNSYLVANIA CITY 
Vocational Education Program 

Forty per cent of the high school population was enrolled in vocational 
education in the small city in Pennsylvania. Slightly less than half 
were females enrolled in home economics and oflBce occupations. 
Agriculture was not included in the vocational education program while 



distributive education was a token program, accounting for less than 
two per cent of the vocational enrollment. Health occupations edu- 
cation was partly administered by trade and industrial education and 
partly by the home economics program. Enrollment in technical edu- 
cation courses accounted for 167 students, or less than eight per cent 
of the enrollment in vocational-technical education. 

Almost 48 per cent of the vocational enrollment was in nine courses 
in trade and industrial and technical education. Boys made up 100 
per cent of the enrollment in trade and industrial education. 

Home economics accounted for almost 12 per cent of the vocational 
enrollment in the small city high school. For reporting purposes, only 
girls were enrolled in the course. 

Employment Patterns 

Job concentration in the small city area was high with only a few 
occupations accounting for the largest proportion of employment for 
both males and females. Although men were employed in approxi- 
mately 380 occupations, eight per cent of these accounted for the em- 
ployment of over 25 per cent of the males in the labor force. The five 
major job classifications, according to the 1960 census, were for clerks 
and salesmen, mechanics and repairmen, truck and tractor drivers, rail- 
road laborers, and machinists, in that order. In 1960 about 27 per cent 
of the men in the small city area were employed as craftsmen or fore- 
men, 24 per cent as operatives, and 14 per cent as clerks or salesmen. 

The major job classifications which showed increases in employment 
during the decade 1950 to 1960 were professional and technical occu- 
pations, clerical and sales, operatives, and service occupations. The 
five classifications which showed declines in employment during the 
same period of time were managers and oflBcials, laborers, farmers and 
farm managers, and farm laborers and farm foremen. 

For women’s occupations the job concentration in the small city 
area was also high. Over 34 per cent of the women in the labor force 
were employed in less than four per cent of the 192 occupations which 
employed females. The greatest number of women w'ere employed as 
retail sales clerks, followed by secretaries, teachers, sewers and stitch- 
ers, and waitresses, in that order. In 1960 one-third of tlie women in 
the small city area work force were employed as salesladies or clerks, 
23 per cent were operators, 21 per cent were in the service occupa- 
tions, and 13 per cent were professional. 

In the small city area, 5.5 per cent of the civilian labor force was 
listed as unemployed in 1960. This included 5.7 per cent of the men 
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and 5.2 per cent of the women. The figures indicate that the un- 
employment rate in the small city area was somewhat higher than the 
national average of approximately 5 per cent. 

During the past decade there was a shift m employment froin rail- 
road jobs to jobs in manufacturing, transportation, and public utihties. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the employment in manufacturing industries, 
and about 18 per cent of total employment, was associated with lum- 
ber and wood products, transportation equipment, and furniture and 
fixtures. Transportation and public utilities accounted for over 30 per 
cent of the employment in non-manufacturing industries and almost 
one-fifth of total employment. 

AdjustiTwnts in Vocdtionol Education to Meet the 
Changes in the Employment Patterns 

For some occupations the vocational education program m the small 
city was attuned to the needs of the community while for others it 
was not. The generalizations which follow were based on data gath- 
ered from the schools and information obtained from the census. 

A total of 1,287 vocational students were enrolled in the three-year 
educational program to prepare for jobs in a labor market with a work 
force of 48,900 persons. Vocational enrollment was about 40 per cent 
of the total high school enrollment. From the standpoint of enrollment 
figures, the educational system was making an effort to supply the 
labor market with skilled workers. The basic question is whether the 

training was related to the demand. 

The vocational school did not provide for skills training in agricul- 
ture. Farmers and farm workers made up only 1.8 per cent of the 
work force, and employment was declining in the farming occupations. 
Agriculture, however, is more than production farming. Courses in 
land beautification, conservation, and recreation or agri-business farm- 
ing might be considered as additions to the vocational program. 

Distributive education in the school system was but a token program 
with an enrollment of 24 students despite the fact that clerks and sales- 
persons made up a large segment of the labor forces in the smaU city 
area This job classification had shown an increase in the proportion of 
employment from 17.5 per cent in 1950 to 19.7 per cent in 1960. Dis- 
tribuMve education did not appear to be meeting the needs of the com- 
munity in terms of quantity of clerks and salespersons it graduated. It 
would appear that a shift in enrollment from office occupations educa- 
tion to distributive education would better align graduates with jobs. 
The shift, implemented by guidance personnel, appears necessary to 
match better the workers with their jobs. However, wages, working 
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conditions and the negative stereotypes of these occupations may be 
obstacles to such a shift. 

Recent inquiries revealed a broadened program in distributive edu- 
cation in the small city which included handling, packaging, transpor- 
tation, and sales of commodities. The broadened program was expected 
to attract more students to distributive education classes. 

Home economics education attracted almost 12 per cent of the vo- 
cational students and these were girls. The program was geared to 
preparing girls for homemaldng and pre-nursing training. The pro- 
gram had not been updated to train girls for related occupations. A 
considerable number of women in tlie small city area were employed 
as sewers and stitchers, and as waitresses. It is suggested that the pre- 
nursing students be provided with a program in health occupations as 
a part of the vocational program. While it should continue to train for 
homemaldng, the program might well be expanded to include courses 
in sev/ing and in food handling. The expanded program would attract 
more students who would meet the demands of the labor market. 

Courses of a pre-employment nature have recently been added to 
vocational home economics education in the small city. A three-year 
pilot program was established -with courses in supervised food services, 
decorating services, and homemaking aids for boys and girls with 
varying levels of ability. The objectives of the pilot program were: 
(1) to expand the vocational home economics program to meet the 
needs of a larger group of students, (2) to develop a three-year cur- 
riculum which will train both boys and girls for wage-earning occupa- 
tions, (3) to determine the length of time needed for an adequate 
training program in wage-earning occupations, and (4) to test the 
value of providing training in more than one occupational skill. 

A course in power sewing for girls was added to the trade and in- 
dustrial program to meet the need which was revealed in the employ- 
ment data. 

Office occupations education attracted 500 students, or about 39 per 
cent of the total vocational enrollment in the small city. The program 
had kept up-to-date with some re-direction toward data processing. 
Both boys and girls were pursuing this course which dominated the 
total vocational program. The need for shipping clerks, secretaries, 
typists and office machine operators was great for both male and fe- 
male. It appeared that office occupations education was meeting the 
needs of industry in the small city. At the same time it is suggested 
that many of the students would have profited by receiving training in 
distributive education. Office occupations education needs to share 
some of its students with distributive education. 
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Health occupations education did not appear as such in the total 
vocational education program in the small city. Girls in home econom- 
ics were pursuing an option which was in the nature of a pre-nursing 
course. Recent trends in federal legislation would prod one to recom- 
mend a program in health occupations education. 

The technical education program was limited to three areas: com- 
puter programming technology, electronics, and mechanical drafting. 
One of the major job classifications which showed increases m employ- 
ment during the decade 1950 to 1960 was professional, ana technical 
occupations. In light of the needs of tlie community, technical educa- 
tion appeared to be doing an adequate job of training. 

Since the 1964-65 school year, the courses of study in technical edu. 
cation were improved and new equipment was added. A coordinator 
was employed to help improve instruction and to give better student 

guidance. 

Trade and industrial education was providing a well-balanced but 
limited number of courses. The automobile maintenance program was 
supporting the transportation industry. Truck and tractor drivers were 
not being trained. Emphasis in the trade and industrial program might 
shift in the direction of transportation occupations. 

The four building trades comses were probably graduating more 
students than were needed in the various trades. This was recognized 
by the educators who asserted that they were training for jobs else- 
where. Given limited resources, it would seem that the building trades 
courses should be maintained with restricted enrollments and students 
encouraged to enroll in service occupation courses. 

The courses in cabinet making, machine shop, printing, and welaing 
were serving a need in the community and should continue in the vo- 
cational education program. 

Of late, courses in automobile body repair, home appliance repairs, 
and power sewing for girls were added to the trade and industrial pro- 
gram. The vocational program of the small city school system has be- 
come a part of the area vocational-technical school. A $5 million 
building was being planned to house a 38-shop program in trade and 
industrial, and technical education. 



II: A MEDIUM-SIZED PENNSYLVANIA CITY 



Vocational Education Frogram 

Fifty per cent of the high school population was enrolled in voca- 
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tional education in the medium-sized Pennsylvania city, although here 
too was found a heavy concentration in enrollment in office occupa- 
tions for girls. Agriculture and home economics were not a part of the 
vocational education program. However, 394 general home economics 
students were enrolled in grades ten through twelve. Distributive edu- 
cation had a token program with less than two per cent of the voca- 
tional enrollment. Technical education enrolled 85 students, or less 
than five per cent of the vocational enrollment. Office occupations edu- 
cation attracted 62 per cent of the vocational students while trade and 
industrial education accounted for 32 per cent. In essence, 94 per cent 
of the vocational students in the medium-sized city were enrolled in 
two vocational education service areas, office occupation education and 
trade and industrial education. 

Girls were enrolled, for the most part, in office occupations and dis- 
tributive education programs. Boys were enrolled in trade and indus- 
trial and technical education programs. 

Health occupations education was overlooked completely in the 
vocational curriculum in the medium-sized Pennsylvania city. 

Employment Patterns 

The greatest number of men in the medium-sized city labor area was 
employed in clerical jobs, followed by retail salesmen, truck drivers 
and deliverymen, laborers in the metal industries, foremen in durable 
manufacturing industries, and farmers, in that order. In 1960, one out 
of every four men in the labor force was employed as an operative, 23 
per cent as craftsmen or foremen, and about 14 per cent as clerks or 
salesmen. The figures had not changed significantly from those of 1950. 

The four major occupations employing women were: retail sales, 
operatives in apparel and textile products, secretaries, and waitresses 
and counter workers in that order. Thirty-seven per cent of the women 
in 1960 were employed as operatives compared to 45 per cent in 1950. 
Thirty per cent were employed as clerks and salesladies in 1960 vvhere- 
as only 26 per cent were engaged in these occupations in 1950. Fifteen 
per cent were employed as service workers in 1960, an increase of 
three per cent since 1950. Employment opportunities for women were 
increasing in the medium-sized city labor area for clerks and sales- 
ladies, and service workers. The number of jobs for women operatives 
was becoming more limited. 

Broadly speaking, job classifications which have shown a percentage 
increase in employment in the decade 1950 to 1960 in the medium- 
sized city were professional or technical occupations, clerical or sales, 

and service work. 




The trend in the area was for the manufacturing industries to ac- 
count for less of the labor force and for the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries to provide more jobs for workers. Electrical and non-electrical 
machinery provided more jobs from 1962 to 1963 while the stone, clay, 
and glass products industries showed a loss of jobs. Primary metals 
and fabricated metals showed a decrease of jobs during the same peri- 
od. The textile products industry showed a loss of jobs while there 
was an increase in jobs in the apparel and related products, and food 

products industries. ^ 

The non-manufacturing industries provided 16,700 more ]Ous in 1953 
than in 1950. The largest gain was in state and local government serv- 
ice which reflected largely an increase in the number of teachers em- 
ployed in the area. A significant increase in jobs was provided by the 
service occupations and the retail and wholesale trades. 

Adjustinants in Vocational Education to Meet the 
Changes in the Employment Patterns 

The vocational education program in the medium-sized city had a 
better overall interrelationship with the world of work than those of 
the other two cities studied in Pennsylvania. Not ail of vocational edu- 
cation in the medium-sized city was attuned to the needs of the com- 
munity, however. The generalizations which follov/ were based on the 
data gathered from the schools and on information from the census. 

Labor was held in high esteem by the people of the community. 
Men working in the skilled occupations were highly respected. It 
would follow that vocational education in the community was also re- 
spected and supported. It was noted that the high level of labor skill 
has undoubtedly been responsible for various employers to locate in 
the area From another point of view, the established employers were 
concerned that the supply of skilled and technical workers was some- 
what short of their anticipated needs. 

The medium-sized city was surrounded by a prosperous agricultural 
economy, yet it was without a vocational agriculture program. With 
the relationship of the people to the land, it would appear that voca- 
tional educators might explore the interests of youth and the needs of 
the community relative to this basic industry. Wbik training for pro- 
duction farming is not necessarily encouraged, training for agricultural 
occupations which include ornamental horticulture, conservation, agri- 
cultural business, and environmental science, among others, might be 
considered. The need for agricultural workers being somewhat insig- 
nificant compared to that of other occupational areas, vocational agri- 

culture was excluded. 
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The program in agriculture for the proposed area vocational- 
technical school included production agriculture and farm mechanics 
for boys, and ornamental horticulture for both boys and girls. These 
courses would be for three years and would accommodate 40 students 
each, or a total of 120 students. 

Distributive education was not training a suflBcient number of stu- 
dents to meet adequately the demands of the labor market for sales- 
persons, nor were attempts being made to expand the program. At the 
same time the number of jobs in sales occupations was increasing in 
both the retail and wholesale trades in the medium-sized city. 

No chajiges have been reported in the distributive education pro- 
gram from the 1964-65 school year to the present time. The program 
for the proposed area vocational-technical school will expand the total 
program by 20 students, both boys and girls, in twelfth grade only. It 
is questionable iF the proposed limited expansion vidll provide ade- 
quately for the needs of the community. 

Home economics education in the medium-sized city school system 
was classified as a “general” rather than a “vocational” program. It 
was attracting a large female enrollment but was not training students 
for employment outside the home. The apparent needs of the labor 
market were for women trained in apparel and textile products skills, 
and for others trained in waitress and counter work skills relative to 
home economics. 

Whether home economics or trade and industrial education takes 
the responsibility and does the training in the above skill areas will 
prove to be an interesting development within the vocational-technical 
curriculum. Presently, personnel from The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity are conducting a study which includes in-service training in cloth- 
ing and textile occupations for general home economists. In addition, 
courses in trade and industrial education entitled “Fashion Industries” 
and “Food Preparation and Handling” were proposed for the new area 
vocational-technical school. The needs for home economics related 
training courses were identified outside of home economics by The 
Pennsylvania State University researchers and trade and industrial 
educators working independently. It would appear, in this case, that 
home economics was not adjusting to the challenge of providing occu- 
pational education at the secondary level, except for homemaking. 

Sixty-two per cent of the vocational enrollment was in oflfice occupa- 
tions education. A total of 1,191 students were enrolled in it, of which 
77 per cent were girls. 

The greatest number of men in the medium-sized city labor area 
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was employed in clerical jobs. In fact, about 14 per cent of the male 
labor force was classified as clerks or salespersons in 1960. 

Of the major occupations for girls, secretarial positions were ranked 
third in importance. Thirty per cent of the women were employed as 
clerics and salesladies in 1960 and this figure was projected to increase. 
It appeared from the standpoint of student numbers that office ocicu- 
pations education was meeting the needs of the labor market. 

During the past two years the program was strengthened by increas- 
ing the number of electric typewriters, expanding the office machine 
program, ordering a dictating laboratory, and engaging in a research 
project in typing. 

Technical education in chemistry and electronics was elected by four 
per cent of the vocational-technical students at the secondary level. 
Since 1964, tool design technology was added to the existing technical 
education curriculum to expand technical education to three offerings. 
Programs in chemistry and electronics were readily justified on the ba- 
sis of labor market figures. However, it was difficult to justify the 
introduction of technical education at the secondar>^ level when meas- 
ured in terms of learning efficiency, students’ objectives and employ- 
ment records of graduates. 

The existing vocational-technical schools, the proposed area voca- 
tional-technical school, the community college, and the Commonwealth 
Campus, among other educational institutions serving the area, must 
be guided by a carefully prepared master plan for education. Un- 
coordinated programs could be disastrous. The articulation must be 
such that gaps or duplications among and within the kinds and levels 
of programs are at a minimum. 

The city school system was a participating district with a commu- 
nity college. Consideration might be given to transferring post-high 
school programs now conducted in the high school to the community 
college. It was suggested by some that the technical education pro- 
gram would become a part of the commimity college program in the 
future. 

Trade and industrial education enrolled 32 per cent of the vocational 
students. Girls were not enrolled in any of the trade and industrial 
programs. The twelve programs offered were in line with the needs of 
the community but the number of programs appeared to be limited. 
Offerings such as child care training, cosmetology, apparel and textile 
training, and restaurant practices, which are typically elected by girls, 
were noticeably absent from the program in this city. Likewise, offer- 
ings in health occupations education were not provided in the total 
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program at the secondary level. There were, however, some post- 
secondary programs available. 

Shortcomings relative to a more complete vocational-technical edu- 
cation, especially for girls, will be rectified in part when the proposed 
area vocational-technical school is constructed. Plans were made for a 
school wliich would accommodate 1,700 students in some 35 programs. 
Girls will be able to select courses from commercial art, cosmetology, 
fashions industries, food preparation and service, and health services. 
The proposed programs were an indication that adjustments of voca- 
tional education were being made to meet the needs of the labor mar- 
ket. It appeared that health occupations education will not make an 
impact upon the labor market following the i;djustment because the 
planned program was narrow and limited. However, it was a beginning. 



Ill: A LARGE PENNSYLVANIA CITY 
Vocational Education Program 

Nearly 30 per cent of the high school population, in 1964-65, was en- 
rolled in vocational education in the large city in Pennsylvania. This 
percentage falls sharply to six per cent if the enrollment of females in 
office occupations is excluded. 

The penetration of vocational education is significantly lower than 
in the small and medium-sized cities. Probably one of the factors to 
be taken into account is the large Negro student population, most of 
which, for a variety of reasons, has not qualified for entrance into the 
vocational education programs. To offset this factor, the large city has 
instituted a trade preparatory curriculum designed to give a broad oc- 
cupational training. 

Agricultural education was not offered by vocational education at 
the secondary level. A program in general agriculture, however, pro- 
vided training for some 289 students. Vocational home economics was 
a token program with 93 girls, or less than one per cent of the voca- 
tional enrollment. 

Distributive education attracted both boys and girls into the pro- 
gram. The 491 students attending distributive education classes made 
up three per cent of the vocational education population. 

The 29 offerings in trade and industrial education attracted 2,724 
students, or almost 17 per cent of the vocational enrollment. Only boys 
were enrolled in 18 of the offerings, only girls in 6, and both boys and 
girls were enrolled in five of the trade and industrial education offer- 
ings. Boys made up 78 per cent of the enrollment. 



Office occupations education had an enrollment of 13,041 students, 
or almost 80 per cent of the total vocational education enrollment. The 
figures did not include the 5,072 students taking personal use courses 
and those enrolled in occupational education programs, including the 
trade preparatory programs. Girls dominated the oflBce occupations 
education program — 85 per cent of the enrollment. 

In summary, 86 per cent of the vocational enrollment in the large 
city high schools was in either office occupations or trade and indus- 
trial education. The enrollment in office occupations education was 
predominantly female; the enrollment in trade and industrial educa- 
tion was predominantly male. The total vocational education enroll- 
ment figures showed that approximately three girls were enrolled for 
one boy in vocational education in the large city. 

Employment fatterns 

Employment was well-dispersed in the large city area with 40 per cent 
of the occupations accounting for the employment of slightly more 
than half the male work force. A large number of the men were em- 
ployed as truck drivers and deliverymen, salesmen and sales clerks, 
salaried managers and officials in manufacturing and retail trades, ma- 
chinists and job setters, automobile mechanics, janitors, porters, and 
carpenters. 

Employment in women s occupations was also well-dispersed in the 
large city area with one-third of the occupations employing slightly 
more than half the women. Large numbers of women were employed 
as secretaries, retail saleswomen, private household workers, waitresses 
and counterworkers, school teachers, apparel and textile operatives, 
and nurses. 

The Pennsylvania State Employment Service reported in 1964 that 
during recent years manufactiuring employment had been declining in 
the city. The largest decline was in the nondurable goods industries. 
Industries which accounted for a loss in jobs were textile products, 35,- 
000 jobs; apparel and related products, 9,200; leather products, 5,600; 
and tobacco products, 4,700. 

It was further reported by the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service that non-manufacturing employment had been increasing and 
about two-thirds of all workers in the large city area were non-factory 
workers. The increase in non-manufacturing jobs occurred in the serv- 
ice industries (including forestry and fisheries) which provided an ad- 
ditional 64,700 jobs between 1950 and 1963. Employment was up for 
state and local government employees (primarily teachers); wholesale 
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and retail workers; finance, insurance and real estate personnel; and 
self-employed and domestic workers. 

The Pennsylvania State Employment Service estimated in 1964 that 
approximately 75 per cent of Ae jobs available to high school students 
in the large city area were in the following areas: wholesale and retail 
trade, financial institutions, restaurants, nursing, repair services, auto- 
mobile repair and service stations, small contractors and miscellaneous 
small business. Shortages of employees through 1967 were expected in 
the following occupations: sewing machine operators, maintenance 
mechanics, maids and janitors, manufacturing assemblers, waiters and 
waitresses, manufacturing inspectors, kitchen workers, nurses’ aides, 
nurses, trailer-truck drivers, route and deliverymen, secretaries and 
stenographers, telephone operators, machine-tool operators, stationary 
engineers, cooks, sales clerks, purchasing agents and retail store buyers, 
and orderlies. A surplus of workers existed largely in various clerical 
and technical fields. Specifically, a surplus of workers anticipated was 
as follows: bookkeepers, cashiers and tellers, typists and clerk-typists, 
oflBce machine operators, stock and shipping clerks, general oflBce 
clerks, general industry clerks, barbers and beauty operators, electron- 
ics technicians, draftsmen, and electronics mechanics. 



Adjustments in Vocational Education to Meet the 
Change in the Employment Patterns 

Vocational education in the large city was not training a sufficient 
number of skilled workers. Only 30 per cent of the high school popu- 
lation was enrolled in vocational education. Secondly, not all of the 
vocational services were represented and enrollment in those repre- 
sented was not adjusted to meet the needs of the employment pattern. 

A general agriculture program with some 289 students was not pre- 
paring students for entry into agricultural occupations but rather for 
admission into schools of higher education. The instructors were not 
generally in contact with the community nor did the administration 
utilize the agricultural advisory committee. The vocational educators 
in agriculture were unaware of the agricultural occupational needs of 
the community. 

The Pennsylvania State Employment Service reported an increase in 
its number of jobs in the service industries, including forestry and 
fisheries. It was evident that small animal park beautification and con- 
servation, agricultural mechanics, and agri-business courses-of-study 
with occupational objectives should have been considered for the total 
program. 
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Since 1965, when the data were collected, tlie general agriculture 
program was accepted into vocational education as a vocationa pro 
gram. Vocational educators were employed to orient this program 
toward occupational training. 

Distributive education attracted 212 boys and 279 girls to the large 
city program during the 1964-65 school year. Among other occupations, 
a high proportion of men in the large city area were employed as 
salesmen and sales clerks or were salaried managers and officers m the 
retail trades. Likewise, a large number of women v/ere employed m 
the retail trades as saleswomen, waitresses, and counterworkers. 

The Pennsylvania State Employment Service reported an upward 
trend in the employment of wholesale and retail workers. Further- 
more, it expected a shortage of employees through 1967 in sales, pur- 
chasing and retail store occupations. ^ 

Wholesale and retail trade occupations make ideal entry jobs tor 
many high school graduates. This fact, along with the need outUned 
above, would prompt the forecast that distributive education programs 
in the large city be expanded to enroll more students. i i i, j 
Vocational home economics in the large city secondary schools had 
93 girls enrolled while 8,075 students were enrolled in the general 
home economics program in grades 10 to 12. Only one per cent of the 
students enrolled in home economics in city schools was m vocational 
home economics. The emphasis was on homemaking rather than oc- 
cupational training. 

In the large city labor area substantial numbers of women were em- 
ployed as private household workers, waitresses and counterworkers, 
and apparel and textile operatives. The data showed that graduates 
with home economics occupational training could find entry level jobs 
in restaurants as waitresses and waiters or kitchen workers, and cooks, 
and in hotels and motels as maids and janitors. Shortages of employees 
through 1967 were expected in these job classifications. 

Trade and industrial education supplied home economic-type courses 
in child care training, drapery sewing, dress making, and restaurant 

^ A project was in progress to institute occupationally oriented home 
economics programs in food services and child care services. At least 
five, and possibly six, of the large city high schools were expected to be 
operating vocational home economics programs during the 1967-63 

school year. j. u ^ 

Vocational home economics in the large city was expanding by de- 
veloping new courses and by penetrating additional comprehensive 
high school programs. The process was a slow one. The program was 
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narrow in course ojfferings and limited in enrollment. It was not grad- 
uating a sufficient number of students. 

Office occupations education had an enrollment of 18,113 students in 
the large city high school. It was estimated that 72 per cent of the 
above enrollment was in vocational education. Eighty-five per cent of 
the students in office occupations education were girls. Office occupa- 
tions education, a new program in vocational education, was without 
the necessary guidelines to provide accurate enrollment figures during 
the 1964-65 school year. 

As a point of information, the business and office occupational group 
had been the fastest growing area of employment since 1900. Today it 
consists of 3.1 million secretaries, stenographers, and typists and 8.5 
million other clerical employees, or 15.9 per cent of the total number 
of persons employed in America. Each year approximately one-third 
of the high school graduates who go into employment enter the world 
of work through office occupations. Data reveal that 6 out of 10 of the 
employed girls, and 1 out of 10 of the employed boys, start their ca- 
reers in office work. _ 

The figures of the Pennsylvania State Employm^t Service reveal 

that a large number of women were employed as secretaries in the 
large city area. The Service noted that shortages of secretaries and 
stenographers were expected through 1967. At the time a surplus of 
bookkeepers, cashiers and tellers, typists and clerk-typists, office ma- 
chine operators, stock and shipping clerks, general office clerks, and 
general industry clerks was evidenced in the large city area. 

Office occupations education was in the process of becoming more 
vocational. Policy had been established and guidelines for vocational 
programs were written. Programs were in the various stages of im- 
plementation. .,11 j • 

In the large city school system, changes which had been made m 

office occupations education since 1964-65 were as follows: (1) office 
practice courses were revised to include key punch simulation and 
non-machine instruction in data processing, (2) courses in unit recor 
data processing were established at two schools, (3) a clerical practice 
course was designed to stress civil service preparation, (4) a commer- 
cial magnet program with the latest equipment was implemented to 
train students in accounting, key punch oper^ion, unit record data 
processing, and legal and medical secretarial work, and (5) eveiy high 
school was equipped with a room full of electric typewriters and al- 
most all of the high schools had stenographic laboratories. 

The office occupations education program in the large city had 
ample student enrollment. The changing programs and the new equip- 
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ment were indications that educators were attempting to adjust to 
meet the needs of the large city labor force. The need was for more 

secretaries and stenographers. , . j i i. 

Technical education was offered on an extremely limited scale by 

the large city schools at the secondary level. Post-secondaty and ex- 
tension programs were offered in the following areas; draftog, elec- 
tronics, electronic data processing, and medical assistant teclmologies. 

A surplus of workers existed in the large city area largely m the 
technical fields, according to the Pennsylvania State Employment Serv- 
ice. Specific occupations relative to technical education m which a 
surplus of workers was anticipated were electronics technician anu 

draftsmen. , . 

Trade and industrial education in the large city olfered 29 programs 
to 2,724 students, or about 17 per cent of the vocational enrollment. 
Boys dominated the program with 18 offerings selected by boys only. 
Male students accounted for 78 per cent of the trade and mdustnal 

education enrollment. , , j . 

Courses and programs taken by boys only mcluded automobile 

maintenance, baking, cabinet making, carpentry, mechamcal draftmg, 
general electrician, foundry practice, machine shop, pattern making, 
plumbing-heating-cooling, printing, radio-television refiigeration-oi 
heat, sheet metal, tailoring, textiles, upholstery, and welding. Both 
boys and girls elected commercial art, cosmetology, industrial chemis- 
try optical mechanics, and restaurant practices. Courses and programs 

taken by girls only were child care training, dental assistant drapery 
sewing, dress making, power machine operation, and practical nursing 
A substantial number of men in the large city area were employed 
as truck drivers, machinists, automobile mechanics, janitors, carpenters, 
and porters. Women were employed as household workers, waitress 
and counterworkers, apparel and textile operators, and nurses. The 
above listed occupations reflected upon the kinds of occupational tram- 

ing needed in trade and industrial education. 

In light of the employment pattern, it would appear that training 
classes related to instruction in textiles, and apparel production could 
be de-emphasized in the large city schools. Courses P’^^Srams in 
health occupations, service occupations, and some of the building 
trades should be expanded. Specifically, it would appear that programs 
for training tractor-trailer drivers, janitors, porters, masons, stationary 
engineers, and others would be worthy additions to the program. 
Courses and programs for women might include cooking, maid service, 
and nurses’ aides training. While gaps in the vocational program are 
being explored, it is desirable to avoid duplication of course offerings. 
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For example, home economics education and trade and industrial edu- 
cation both had courses on child care training. A planned system ot 
communications between and among the vocational semces in a large 
school system is a necessity — especially during a period of program 
expansion. 



IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In reviewing the congruence between the high school enrollments m 
vocational programs and the occupational composition of the oca 
labor markets in the three cities, a number of imbalances were noted. 
The most pronounced discrepancy was found for distributive eauca- 
tion. In each of the three cities clerks and salespeople comprised one 
of the largest proportions of the work force. Yet distributive education 
enrolled only about two or three per cent of the vocational sfedents 
who represented less than one per cent of the total student enrollment. 

Another discrepancy was the low percentage of trade and mdusWal 
students in comparison with the proportion of workers employed as 
craftsmen and foremen. These enrollments would suggest that gradu- 
ates from the trade and industrial programs would be in heavy de- 
mand. Interviews with the graduates on their employment experiences, 
reported in Chapter 7, did not show this to be the case. Only about 
half of the trade and industrial graduates obtained jobs that were re- 
lated to their training. 

The office occupation program appeared to be enrolling adequate 
numbers of students when compared to labor market needs. It was 
doing so, however, by offering a limited number of vocational options 
to young girls. It is true that a large proportion of the female labor 
force was composed of clerical and secretarial workers, but there was 
considerable demand in other areas for which, generally, the schools 
were not preparing young girls. 

The expansion of employment in service occupations was not re- 
flected in the school offerings which still had a predominant orientation 

towards manufacturing. . wu 

Much of the reason for the lack of congruence may he not wiUi the 

schools, but with the nature of the jobs involved. The service occupa- 
tions provide a good example. Traditionally they have paid lower 
wages and had poorer working conditions than most other occupations. 
Though these conditions have changed for many service occupations, 
the popular image of these jobs may still cause young people to avoid 
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them. The same explanation could be offered for the small enrollments 

in distributive education. , 

It can be asserted that, in general, the vocational offerings m the 
three cities in Pennsylvania were not broad enough to meet the needs 
of the students or the communities. This is not to deny that each of 
the cities revealed some efforts to expand the number of course offer- 
ings to meet the needs of the students. However, it is quite evident 
that, except for the largo city which was experimenting with a trade 
preparatory program, the vocational educators were not developing 
broad occupational programs nor were they devising experimental pro- 
grams consistent with the needs of the students. 

It should not be inferred that congruence between program enroll- 
ments and local employment patterns should be the only criterion 
used to judge the extent to which vocational educators have adapted 
their programs to current trends. The comparisons presented in this 
chapter examine the vocational programs in the three cities by one 
of the standards that vocational educators have usudly set for them- 
selves. It may not be a very useful criterion by which to judge their 
efforts. The unstable career plans of young people, changing nature 
of technology, low status of some occupations, and the high degree 
of geographic mobility among young workers (particularly in the 
smaller communities) are some of the factors which tend to make 
attempts to achieve congruence very difiBcult. The more feasible ap- 
proach would be to provide broad training for a larger labor market. 
In addition, if the recommendations for broader occupational training 
are followed, as discussed in Chapter 8, there would be less need to 
develop specific programs for local labor market needs. 
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EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

In the preceding two chapters it was concluded that vocational educa- 
tion programs in three selected cities in Pennsylvania were not reach- 
ing the large majority of students who enter the labor force directly 
from school (whether graduates or not) and that there appeared to be 
some desire on the part of non-vocational students to carry on occupa- 
tional exploration. Such exploration may have reflected dissatisfaction 
with some of the courses in the academic curriculum or an inability to 
meet the requirements of the vocational curriculum. It was also con- 
cluded that the vocational programs offered in the three cities were not 
sufiBciently related to the changing employment requirements of the 
communities. 

Aside from these aspects of vocational education an attempt was 
made in this study to evaluate, by a team of experts, the strengths and 
weaknesses of the individual programs actually offered, so as to assist 
vocational educators in these and other communities in the conduct of 
their programs. 

As it will be observed, in general, the actual conduct of the programs 
received satisfactory, but not outstanding, ratings by the evaluators. 
How the students reacted to these programs is discussed in detail in 
Chapter 5. 

This chapter presents and analyzes data relative to the strengths and 
weaknesses of vocational education in three selected Pennsylvania 
cities as found during the 1964-65 school year and reported by a team 
of specialists. Programs were evaluated in a selected small, medium- 
sized, and large Pennsylvania city. The programs for agriculture, dis- 
tributive education, home economics, oflBce occupations, technical edu- 
cation, and trade and industrial education were rated in each of the 
three city school systems. 

The data on strengths and weaknesses were obtained from narrative 
reports, written by investigators who visited the schools and studied 
tlie programs, and from profiles prepared by a team of specialists who 
evaluated the vocational programs. The six categories evaluated on 
the profile, aside from a general rating, were: aims and objectives; 
physical facilities; instructional staff; instructional program; guidance. 
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placement, and follow-up; and socio-economic change. The items were 
assigned ratings of from 1 to 5, with the 1 being a low rating and the 
5 being a high rating. 

Agriculture 

Table 15 shows that vocational education in agriculture was not com- 
mon to vocational curricula in the selected Pennsylvania city high 
schools. The program which did exist was not vocational, was rated 
between average and inferior, and was considered unsatisfactory for 
occupational training. While few strengths could be cited for voca- 
tional agriculture in these city schools, credit was granted for the gen- 
eral program which did exist. 



Table 15. Ratings of Items Relative to High School Agriculture Pro- 
grams in Three Cities in Pennsylvania 



Item 


Small* 


Size of Gity 
Medium* 


Large 


Average 

Bating 


General 




— 


3.0 


3.0 


Aims and objectives 


— 


— 


2.0 


2.0 


Physical facilities 


— 


— 


2.0 


2.0 


Instructional staff 


— 


— 


3.3 


3.3 


Instructional program 


— 


— 


3.0 


3.0 


Guidance, placement 
and follow-up 


_ 


- 


2.0 


2.0 


Socio-economic change 


— 


— 


2.5 


2.5 


^ Agriculture programs 


were not offered 


in the schools. 







Until the Vocational Education Act of 1963, vocational agriculture 
had as a major objective the “establishment of boys in the business of 
farming.” This was an unreal objective for city programs and as a re- 
sult vocational agriculture was not generally included in the city voca- 
tional curriculum. When the attempt was made at the local level to 
adapt an agriculture program to off-farm agricultural occupations, ob- 
jectives were not stated clearly. 

Since vocational agriculture in the city schools did not meet the 
requirements established, it was not reimbursed nor was it supervised 
by personnel from the State Department of Public Instruction. Lack of 
finances and supervision resulted in inadequate facilities, courses of 
study which were not updated, a staff which did not receive vocational 
in-service training, and a program which was not training students for 
agricultural occupations. The weaknesses in the almost non-existent 
city agriculture programs were many and serious. 
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Federal legislation during 1963 liberalized the objectives of voca- 
tional agriculture to include training for ofiF-farm agricultural occupa- 
tions. The new legislation supported off-farm agricultural cour.ses in 
ornamental horticulture, conservation and recreation, agri-business, 
and a host of others with agricultural occupational objectives. The 
new legislation encouraged the promotion and establishment of pro- 
grams where they did not exist before. 

Distributive Education 

Distributive education programs were found in both comprehensive 
high schools and separate vocational schools in the three cities. The 
posture of the program was such that it appeared to be equally adapt- 
able to either kind of school setting. Even with this characteristic, 
distributive education had not been able to attract a reasonably fair 
share of students into the program. 

Students in distributive education programs were predominantly 
female with eight out of ten enrollees being girls. 

Unlike the agricultural programs surveyed in the three cities, dis- 
tributive education programs were given direction by aims and ob- 
jectives which were clearly defined. 

Physical facilities in Table 16 were rated a 4.4 out of a possible 5 
rating which was outstanding. In general, the facilities were adequate, 
but old. The demands made by distributive education on facilities in 
terms of special conditions was not as exacting as for some of the other 
programs in vocational and technical education. 



Table 16. Ratings of Items Relative to High School Distributive Edu- 
cation Programs in Three Cities in Pennsylvania 



Item 


Small 


Size of Gity 
Medium 


Large 


Average 

Rating 


General 


5.0 


4.0 


4.4 


4.5 


Aims and objectives 


5.0 


5.0 


4.2 


4.7 


Physical facilities 


4.0 


5.0 


4.2 


4.4 


Instructional staff 


4.7 


4.7 


4.5 


4.6 


Instructional program 
Guidance, placement 


5.0 


5.0 


3.2 


44 


and follow-up 


3.0 


4.0 


3.8 


3.6 


Socio-economic change 


5.0 


4.0 


44 


4.4 


Average of items 


4.5 


4.5 


4.1 


44 



The instructional staffs were rated a 4.6. Distributive education co- 
ordinators were rated outstanding in “personal qualifications” and for 
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•educational preparation.” pey did not rate as high on the item, 

‘skilled practical experience.” 

The instructional programs were generally developed 
depth in the small and medium city schools. The qua ity 

^'rthrLgltil^! teato coordinators tended to favor one or more 
textooL Xh Le used as the basic course of study. A change of 
thinking as it applies to instrucUon in distributive education on a re- 
imbursable basis was in order. Enrollments in retailing proems were 
SvTrll Hmes larger than the numbers taking distributive education in 

'\XblXeXke?tXa of the distributive education 
all vocational programs rated was guidance, placement and fo o p 
of students. The dgnificandy lower rating given this as^ct of the pro- 
jam wXd indicafe a serious weakness which should he corrected to 

0T44 would indicate that the distributive educa- 
tion program was attuned to socio-economic needs of the community. 
On tL rther hand, low enrollment figures contrasted to increasmg de- 
Sant for Salespersons. Distributive education was not trammg in 
quantity the manpower required by the business world. 

Home Economics cpvpral 

Home economics in the city schools disadvan- 

levels or tracks. Course offerings provided training for the disadv 
taged and also for the academically talented girls Vocational and gen- 
eral home economics shared student enrollment for courses. 

Aims and objectives of economics edu^ 

plparlv and precisely as reflected by an overall rating of 4.6. The rating 

taXrewhat misLding in that the aims 

revised to include preparation for occupations outside the home. 

ExXt for the large city schools, the physical facilities were gener- 
allfXquate attracfve, and well maintained. Facilities vaned m the 
lary c^ from average to sub-standard. For the most part they were 
de® ribed as antiquated, inconvenient, and unattractive. Beference 
materials and suppte were plentiful and up-to-date in all dpartments. 

The instructional staff in all schools in the three ciUra rated 
to outstanding. Staff members were well 

had an adequate background of prachcal expenence. ^yal^, dechca 
tion, and sincere interest were the terms used to describe the teac ers 

"^TbrlnXctonal programs in home economics rated high even 
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though offerings were not broadened suflBciently to merit a high rating. 
Descriptive reports showed that occupational training, while not a part 
of the city programs, was well into the “awareness stage” of the minob 
of the educators. 



Table 17. Ratings of Items Relative to High School Home Econom- 
ics Programs in Three Cities in Pennsylvania 



Item 


Small 


Size of Gity 
Medium 


Large 


Average 

Rating 


General 


5.0 


4.0 


40 


4.3 


Aims and objectives 


5.0 


4.0 


4.7 


4.6 


Physical facilities 


5.0 


4.5 


3.7 


4.4 


Instructional staff 


4.7 


5.0 


4.3 


4.7 


Instructional program 


5.0 


45 


4.0 


4.5 


Guidance, placement 
and follow-up 


40 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


Socio-economic change 


5.0 


4.0 


3.3 


4.1 


Average of items 


4.8 


4.3 


40 


4.4 



The guidance, placement, and follow-up item was rated lower than 
the other items but fared better in home economics than in the other 
vocational programs. There are several explanations: The program 
was built upon the occupation of homemaking and was offered to girls 
at several levels. Guidance was not a problem because homemaking 
was easily justified. Placement was a by-product of marriage, and mar- 
ried women continued full or part-time work in the home. The close 
relationship of the program objectives to the primary female roles of 
wife and mother made guidance, placement, and follow-up a less sig- 
nificant part of the total program. Guidance, placement, and follow-up 
will become more important to the total program as home economics 
takes on the responsibility of training for related occupations as well 
as homemaking. 

Home economics programs were preparing girls for homemaking but 
not for employment outside the home. The need for food handlers, in- 
stitutional and motel housekeepers, nursery and child care attendants, 
and other skilled workers are needed and they were not being trained 
in home economics programs. 

Vocational and general home economics education programs provided 
excellent homemakiug training at all levels for girls. Homemaking was 
a natural for girls to take, for women to teach, and for graduates to 
pursue. At the time of the study educators were aware that home eco- 
nomics must broaden its program to include training for occupations 
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outside the home. The major tasks were to write Mmses of study, 
prepare instructional staff and provide adequate facilities. 



Jffice ^^ato^ often referred to as business education, di^t 
!ome -nd.-r the realm of vocational education m Pennsylvania durmg 
he 1964-65 school year. It came under general education or ocrapa- 
ional education in that the program was not reimbursed by vocaUonal 

™^trength of office occupations education was to to &e toree se- 
lected cities it attracted three times more students than all the o er vo- 
-ationa] education services together. The large enrollments were as- 
mmed to be somewhat indicative of student interest m &e 
Office occupations education adapts well to the compreheiKive g 
school curriculum or the vocational-technical school . 

The aims and objectives in office occupations education were rated 
oots tan din g to all schools. It would appear that aims and 
were evaluated for courses rather than for a program. 
trend will be to emphasize sequences of courses which meet tram g 
requirements for business-related occupation. __ _ 

Office occupations courses were referred to as quahty 
caliber’ coursL Office occupations training lends itself to quantitative 
measurement so that quality control becomes an integral part of the 

student evslustive process* ^ rr% i.* 

The guidance, placement, and follow-up aspect of office occupations 

education was not rated as high as the other items nor was it mted as 
well for the larger city as for the smaller ones. It was standard ^ 
cedure for guidance personnel to direct students into the courses. The 
office occupations staff placed graduates and did the follow-up stoics 
on them. Guidance, placement, and follow-up activibes were n 
Operative effort in to guidance personnel and office occupations 
education staffs worked independently of each other. 

Office occupations education was definitely moving m the direction 

of data processing. Expensive equipment had 

but a very limited number of students were usmg it The question 
arises as to the need in public education for trammg in 
other than key punch training for the office J 

persons are to favor of placing data processmg courses m the ‘etoc 
Lhool at the post-graduate level. Business was mterested in securmg 
data processors wi* an associate degree or better and with some 
sophistication in the technology. 
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Table 18. Ratings of Items Relative to High School OflBce Occupa- 
tions Programs in Three Cities in Pennsylvania 



Item 


Small 


Size of City 
Mediuin 


Large 


Average 

Rating 


General 


5.0 


5.0 


4.3 


4.8 


Aims and objectives 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


Physical facilities 


4.0 


5.0 


4.3 


4.4 


Instructional staff 


5.0 


4.7 


4.3 


4.7 


Instructional program 
Guidance, placement 
and follow-up 


4.0 


4.0 


4.5 


4.2 


4.0 


4.0 


3.5 


3.8 


Socio-economic change 


4.0 


4.0 


4.7 


4.2 


Average of items 


4.4 


4.5 


4.4 


4.4 



Technical Education 

Three courses in technical education were offered at the high school 
level in the small city, two in the medium-sized city, and two in the 
large city. The limited amount of technical education offered at the 
high school level indicated the reluctance of educators to introduce 
this land of program into the high school curricula. The somewhat 
average rating of technical education shown in Table 19 may reflect 
the concern of the evaluators for “courses out of place.” 



Table 19. Ratings of Items Relative to High School Technical Edu- 
cation Programs in Three Cities in Pennsylvania 



Item 


Small 


Size of City 
Medium 


Large* 


Average 

Rating 


General 


4.0 


3.0 





3.5 


Aims and objectives 


4.0 


4.0 


— 


4.0 


Physical facilities 


4.0 


4.0 


— 


40 


Instructional staff 


4.0 


4.3 
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Instructional program 


4.0 


4.0 


— 


4.0 


Guidance, placement 
and follow-up 


3.0 


2.0 




2.5 


Socio-economic change 


4.0 


4.0 


— 


4.0 


Average of items 


3.9 


3.6 


— 


3.7 



* Ratings were not available. 



The aims and objectives of the technical courses were in accord 
vvdth those given at the post-high school level. Since employment ap- 
peared to be the major purpose for instituting the technical courses. 
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there was some question about the stated aims and objectives relative 
to high school training. Neither teachers nor students were guided by 
the stated course objectives. 

The physical facilities, with respect to classroom space, heat, light, 
and power and in relation to available equipment and safety standards, 
were rated superior. Storage space and locker facilities were not as 

satisfactory as the other physical facihties. 

The instructional staff received the highest rating of the seven items 
scored on technical education. Teachers of technical courses appeared 
to have the appropriate background of experience and also the profes- 
sional preparation required for teaching. 

The instructional programs were rat^ru supexxv/x. ^ 

were based on an analysis of the technology which accounted for ap- 
propriate and comprehensive programs. Cooperative work experience 
programs were not part of technical education. 

Guidance, placement, and follow-up in technical education pro- 
grams in the three city high schools in Pennsylvania was rated inferior. 
Guidance counselors were not assigned to vocational-technical educa- 
tion duties. Vocational directors had assumed the duties along with 
their administrative and supervisory responsibilities. The maturity of 
students desired, the extended length of training time required and 
the placement results reported were factors for concern for technical 
programs at the high school level. 

The method of student selection for technical courses was question- 
able. It was evident that many students who were planning to enter 
college after graduation were referred to technical programs for three 
years. Fifty per cent of the graduates from some of the technical 
courses were continuing their education at the college level. The tech- 
nical courses were new additions to the vocational curriculum and 

follow-up records were not begun. 

The technical programs were added to the vocational curriculum on 
the basis of employment opportunities in the immediate or greater 
community area. High school technical programs were not making an 
impact on the communities because they had not graduated students, 
many of the graduates continued education at college, and the gradu- 
ates of one program were unemployed. It would seem logical t at 
most technical programs, by inferred nature and level, were designed 
for post-high school training, preferably at the associate degree leve . 
With the growing number of post-high school institutions it would 
seem that technical education should continue and expand in this kind 
of educational setting. 
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Trade and Industrial Education 

The three city school systems offered a total of thirty-one different 
kinds of courses in trade and industrial education. Twenty-nine dif- 
ferent kinds of courses were offered in the large city school system, 
twelve in the medium, and nine in the small city school. School sys- 
tems in the large city offered broad, diversified programs in trade and 
industrial education. The number of programs offered was directly re- 
lated to the people served. The large programs did not exhibit the 
quahty shown by the smaller programs. 

The aims and objectives of trade and industrial education shown in 
Table 20 were rated superior, average plus, and average in small, me- 
dium, and large city schools, respectively. Existing conditions which 
tended to lower the ratings on aims and objectives were (1) the lack of 
stated objectives, (2) course objectives which differed from teacher 
objectives, and (3) course objectives (occupational preparation) which 
differed from student objectives (college entrance). Errant aims and 
objectives, however, were the exception rather than the rule for the 
trade and industrial programs. 

Physical facilities for trade and industrial education varied consider- 
ably among and within school systems in the three cities. Facilities in 
the small city schools were old, but adequate. Facifities and equip- 
ment in the medium-sized city schools were rated superior. Facilities 
and equipment in the large cities were given a rating of less than aver- 
age. Extremely poor and obsolete equipment and the lack of space 
were the basis for the unsatisfactory rating. 

The instructional staffs from the schools in the small and medium- 
sized cities were rated superior. Large city staffs in trade and indus- 
tiial programs were rated average. It appears that quality in staff was 
somewhat affected by size of staff. 

Instructors were employed generally because of occupational com- 
petency and educational achievement. Some instructors failed to keep 
up-to-date in trade innovations and professional education. Others ex- 
hibited disorder and lack of organization as observed in their class- 
rooms or shops. 

Instructional programs were rated 4.0, 3.5, and 2.7 for small, medi- 
um, and large school systems, respectively. In the better instructional 
programs students were doing work which compared in quality and 
quantity to work done in factories. The work was generally associated 
'Adth a production activity so that one student’s output would have to 
be coordinated with that of others in the class. The better instructional 
programs had revised courses of study, up-to-date instructional mate- 
rials used extensively and organized efficiently, a supporting program 
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embracing a variety of academic subjects at various 
tional students, and cooperative employment as an 



levels for voca- 
integral part of 



the program. 



Table 20. Ratings of Items Relative to High School Trade and Indus- 
trial Programs in Three Cities in Pennsylvania 





Small 


Size of City 
Medium 


Large 


Average 

Bating 


Item - 

General 

Aims and objectives 
Physical facilities 
Instructional stafiF 
Instructional program 
Guidance, placement 
and follow-up 
Socio-economic change 
Average of items 


4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.3 

4.0 

2.0 
40 
3.8 


3.5 

3.5 

4.5 
4.3 

3.5 

2.0 

3.5 

3.5 


3.0 

3.2 
2.8 

3.7 

2.7 

2.2 
2.5 
2.9 


3.5 

3.6 
3.8 

4.1 
3.4 

2.1 

3.3 

3.4 



The “average” instructional programs were faulted for lack of 
updated instructional materials, low work standards, and tte projec 
approach” to instruction. ‘Toy-sized” buildings, shoe shme boxes, and 
“dust nan” level work were considered unrealistic. 

In ®neral, trade and industrial programs housed m the separate 
vocational schools of the large city rated average or tetter wWe the 
programs housed in the comprehensive high schools rated J” 

die small and medium-sized cities, where trade and mdustnal educa- 
Hon was a part of the comprehensive high school pro^am, it rated 
superior and better than average. It was apparent that good mstruc- 
tioml pro^ams can be had in both the vocational and comprehensive 

**^Sm*e”Wement, and follow-up for trade and industrial educ- 
tion was rated inferior for programs in the small, medium, and rg 
cities Reasons given for the negative ratings were: (1) guidance was 
not an integral plrt of the vocational-technical department, (2) mappro- 
rriam guiLce in terms of student selection for vocationa courses 
was obf^rved, and (3) placement and follow-up of 
from almost no organized procedure to a formah^d one. « 
that the guidance functions were earned on by the 
with no released time rather than by the guidance staff, or both staffs 
working together. There was a noted absence of admission standards 
for the various programs in trade and industrial education. 

In some cases students in trade and industrial education were temg 




trained for employment in communities other than where they lived. 
Graduates of some courses were not finding employment, and those of 
other courses were attending college. Some courses were filled with 
students who could never be qualified or recommended for placement 
even at the operator level. In general, however, most students were 
being trained for work and were finding jobs. 

Trade and industrial education was characterized by its “umbrella 
concept” for administering vocational offerings. It helped to satisfy 
employment needs through many and varied programs. Broad and 
diversified offerings do not necessarily lower the quality of a total pro- 
gram but are apt to do so. The more inclusive a program becomes, the 
greater will be the range in quality among offerings. Should this be 
the case with trade and industrial education, it would do well to re- 
linquish the clusters of courses related to home economics and health 
occupations education. As home economics moves into occupational 
training and as health occupations education becomes of age, it may 
be advisable to give these service areas the responsibility to administer 
their ovm respective programs for reasons of economic efficiency and 
educational proficiency. 

Summary and Conclusions 

An examination of the vocational offerings in three cities in Pennsyl- 
vania reveals that the three programs ( see Table 21 ) which received a 
ranking of superior were distributive education, home economics edu- 
cation, and office occupations education. Each of the superior-rated 
programs had unique advantages which strengthened its rating. 
Distributive education was a small and highly organized program with 
well-defined objectives. Home economics education was girl-oriented 
and was taught on several levels to meet the needs for all students. 
Office occupations education was peculiar in that it had a built-in 
quantitative measuring system for evaluating student progress and 
proficiency which was accepted and internalized by the students. 

The three programs which rated average or less than average were 
agriculture, technical, and trade and industrial education. Each pro- 
gram rated average or less than average had handicaps which weak- 
ened its rating. The general agriculture program was evaluated by 
vocational criteria. Technical education had the problem of teacher, 
student, and course objectives which were not in harmony. Technical 
education, because of the level of the program, was not comfortably 
situated in the secondary school program. Trade and industrial edu- 
cation, a broad and all-inclusive program, suffered from the wide 
range in the quality of programs. 
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Table 21 shows that of the seven items rated for vocational educa- 
tion in the three cities, the instructional staffs were rated highest wuh 
a 4.25 out of a possible 5 score. Teachers were well-prepared aca- 
demically and vocationally for teaching. They were dedicated to the 

training of students for gainful employment. 

The items, aims and objectives and instructional programs, were 
rated high with scores of 3.98 and 3.91 respectively. Both items were 
influenced by the instructional staff and die high scores support the 

relationship. , r 

Physical facilities were rated average among the items scored tor 

the vocational education programs. The proposed cons^ction of area 
vocational-technical schools in at least two of the tee city areas 
would strengthen the satisfactory rating given physical facihbes in this 

study. ... 

Guidance, placement, and follow-up and responsweness to socio- 
economic changes ranked lowest among the seven items wi& mean 
scores of 3.00 and 3.69 respectively. Guidance and counselmg are 

more fully explored in Chapter 6. , . j *,• r „ 

Guidance, placement, and follow-up was not being done satisfac- 
torily or in a systematic manner. The problem, common to each 
vocational service for all vocational programs in the three cities, was a 

serious weakness of vocational education. 

Teachers can and should accept and were accepting part of the guid- 
ance, placement, follow-up responsibilities. Hopefully, a ^i^signated 
staff of vocationally trained guidance personnel would be employed to 
counsel, place, and follow-up students and keep the necessay records. 
The director or principal of the school did not have time to do the job 
School counselors assigned to vocational education preferred to work 
with college-bound students. 

The low rating given to the item “socio-economic change was ex- 
pected and is consistent with the findings in the j^ceding chapter. 
Institutional change itself is an evolving process. The school, as an 

institution, tends to maintain the status quo. 

Vocational education in the smaller cities, however, was attuned 
more closely to the needs of the labor market than that in the large 
city. Of course, the smaller city school systems had less organ^ational 
and administratiye machinery to deal with in order to affect change. 

The problem, regardless of the cause, points up the need for a con- 
tinuous program for eyaluating yocational education Vocational edu- 
cation, to be most effectiye, must graduate students who are m demand 
nn the labor market. To match people with jobs requires the knowl- 
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edge and cooperation of businessmen, community agency personnel, 
general educators, and vocational educators to plan for the future 
rather than to attempt to become simply “up-to-date.” 
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THE STUDENT LOOKS AT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



In the preceding chapters vocational education in three selected cities 
in Pennsylvania was examined on the extent to which it has attracted 
students, the extent to which it has met the changing employment 
needs of the community, and the extent to which the programs as con- 
ducted were satisfactory, from the point of view of the school as an 
institution. 

On these criteria it could be asserted, at this point, that the voca- 
tional curriculum in the three cities, at least as observed in the school 
year 1964-65 (and, in some instances, later), has not been satisfactory. 
It is true that during the past several years the vocational education 
program in Pennsylvania has been expanding, in terms of money spent 
and buildings constructed or to be constructed. The question, how- 
ever, is; Has the expansion taken place in the direction which meets 
the needs of the students who enter the labor force and who do not go 
on to higher education in any form? It is recognized that there may 
not have been adequate time to develop new programs. It is hoped 
that if vocational education does have plans for new directions, the 
observations presented may assist the vocational educators in the de- 
velopment of their plans for expansion. 

It was thought that the students’ evaluation of their high school ex- 
perience would also be of assistance. Thus, in the three selected cities 
a total of 1,780 graduates were interviewed, first, to explore the various 
dimensions of their relationship to the school; and, second, to deter- 
mine their post-graduate employment experiences. The first objective 
is discussed in this chapter and Chapter 6. The second is discussed 
in Chapter 7. 

In order to analyze the experiences of the graduates, both in school 
and in their work, comparisons are made among the three curricula — 
vocational, academic (college preparatory), and general. The latter 
includes those students who do not, or are not able to, .select the other 
two. The purpose of this comparison is to avoid the possibility that 
the assumption is made that any weakness found by the students in 
one curriculum might have been corrected by the selection of another 
curriculum. But this does not preclude the possibility that a curricu- 
lum could be designed that would overcome these weaknesses. 
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